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THE CLASSICS AND WAR 
AIMS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
By FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C 
N THIS YEAR of 1943, teachers are 

directing all 
students 
too, must act at once, and must pre- 
sent the traditional pabulum of his courses 
in a way to adapt it to the new program. 


efforts toward making 
war-minded. The classicist, 


If the teacher of nature study must, because 
of administrative fiat, use the zebra and 
the grasshopper as examples of protective 
coloring for a discussion of camouflage, if 
he must employ the dispersal of plant seeds 
like those of the dandelion for a discussion 
of parachutes, the classicist must make sim- 
ilar use of his material. Experience has 
shown that when the teacher of the classics 
in the secondary school ignores such ten 
dencies and emphases, he often runs the 
risk of doing irreparable damage to the 
cause of classical instruction. 

What are the war aims in education, 
and how may they be attained? Some con- 
ception of what is to be expected of the 
secondary school teacher is found in the 
recommendations of the Summer Work- 
shop set up by the New York City Board 
of Education. A summary of the recom- 
mendations of the Workshop which may 
be utilized by the classicist follows: 

I. The aim of the 
studies should be to give each student an 
intimate understanding of democracy. 

II. The teacher of history should show 


the main reasons for the failure of em- 


teacher of social 


pires and leagues of the ancient and 
medieval world. 

Ill. The “debunking” of the Nazi ra- 
cial theory is desirable. 

IV. Attention should be given to the 
derivation and interpretation of such words 
as democracy, fascism, totalitarianism, ag- 
gression, propaganda, etc. 

V. The desirability or necessity of a 
universal language should be considered. 

VI. The lack of textbooks can be over- 
come by the use of original materials pre- 
pared and mimeographed by the teacher 

The purpose of this article is to suggest 
ways in which the traditional Latin course 
may be modified so that the Latin teacher's 
ultimate aims may be fulfilled and, at the 
same time, the points listed in the sum- 
mary above may not be neglected. In such 
a way the classicist can meet the objections 
of educators controlling the curriculum 
who, more than ever. are insisting that 
only those courses should be retained 
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CALL FOR SUMMER 
COURSES 


OR THREE YEARS THE CLASSI- 
CAL OUTLOOK has published in 
the May issue lists of summer 
teachers of 
Latin and Greek which were to be given 


courses of interest to 
in the ensuing summer by colleges and 
universities in all parts of the country. 
Teachers have indicated that they find these 
lists of great value. If it is at all possible, 
similar lists will be published this year: 
it is evident, however, that war conditions 
will affect seriously any plans which insti- 
tutions of higher learning may be making 
at this time. It is hoped that college pro- 
fessors who read this notice will cooperate 
by sending in, not later than March first. 
which their 
1943, 
in Latin, Greek, ancient history and civili- 


lists of all summer courses 


institutions may be planning, for 


zation, classical art. classical literature in 
translation, linguistics, 


and the teaching of 


general language, 
high school Latin. 
Notice of proposed Latin institutes will 


—L.B.L. 


also be welcomed. 
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which can be correlated with the war and 
the student’s ‘‘apperceptive’’ background. 
I. An Understanding of Democracy. 


Some means of attaining an understand- 
ing of democracy have been pointed out 
elsewhere in this journal: cf. F. M. Snow- 
den, Jr., ‘“The Classics as a Basis for the 
Study of World War II,’’ THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK, March, 1942, pp. 53-54: 
Jacob Mann and Others, ‘‘The Classics 
and the War,’’ THE CLASSICAL OUT- 
LOOK, October, 1942, pp. 1-2. 

II. Emphasis in the Teaching of His- 
tory. 

The classicist can easily, as suggested in 
the Workshop report, direct attention to 
ancient leagues and empires and the rea- 
sons for their failure — the amphictyonies. 
the Delian Confederacy, the Athenian 
empire, Alexander's empire, and particu- 
larly the Roman empire. Both the Cicero 
and the Vergil material can be admirably 
correlated with modern discussions of em- 


pire and with problems of government 
such as the Indian question. Such a study 
of empire might begin with quotations 
from some of the Roman commentators 
on provincial administration, e.g. Cicero, 
Ad Quintum Fratrem I, 1. 





However, it is important that the more 
familiar and orations of Cicero 
dealing with governors accused of provin- 
cial maladministration be supplemented by 
a discussion of the more creditable repre- 
sentatives of Rome. A study of the emperor 
Claudius would be interesting collateral 
work. For example, where could more 
“‘modern problems”’ be found than in that 
emperor's speech (Tacitus, Annals XI, 
24) in which he claimed that Rome had 
been more successful than Athens and 
Sparta as an imperial power because the 


letters 


ancient Greeks had treated conquered peo- 
ples as aliens instead of incorporating them 
as members of the state? In this speech 
are to be found the reasons for his policy 
“transferendo huc quod usquam egregium 
fuerit’’ and for his admiration of the 
Roman attitude toward advenae and liber- 
tint: ‘“Advenae in nos regnaverunt: liber- 
tinorum filiis magistratus mandare non, 
ut plerique falluntur, sed priori 
Such aspects of 
Claudius’ farsighted policy, as well as the 


repens, 
populo factitatum est.”’ 
reasons for his unpopularity and misrep- 
resentation by conservative elements, are 
particularly apposite in a discussion of the 
British attitude toward India, or of other 
Professor V. M. 
Scramuzza's recent book (The Emperor 
Claudius, Harvard University Press, 1940) 
furnishes sufficient background material on 
the Claudius question for the teacher. 


colonial problems. 


The usual reading in Caesar can serve 
the purpose of making students war- 
minded, if it be supplemented by appro- 
from the Strategemata 
of Sextus Frontinus. The student knows 
his World War II — he is interested in its 
strategy. Some of the rubrics at the begin- 
ning of Frontinus’ books suggest the head- 


priate selections 


lines of the morning paper —e.g., I, ii, 
“De _ explorandis hostium,”’ or 
“Military Intelligence:’’ I, iv, ‘“‘De trans- 
ducendo exercitu per loca hosti infesta,”’ 
or “Evading Submarines in Infested Wa- 
ters:’’ I, v, “‘De evadendo ex locis difficil- 
or “Escape from Dunkerque or 


consiliis 


limis,”’ 
Crete:”’ I, vi, “‘De insidiis in itinere factis,”’ 
or ‘‘Mine-laying:’’ I, viii, “‘De distringendis 
hostibus,’’ or “‘Second Front;”’ II, vii, ‘‘De 
dissimulandis adversis,”” or ‘Methods of 
Censorship.”’ Such rubrics can easily serve 
as headings for classification of what is 
read in Caesar amd at the same time can 
be correlated with what the students read 
in the daily papers. The student will also 
be interested to read in Strategemata I, i, 
2 of Himilco’s sending out his fleet under 
sealed orders: in I, iv, 1 of the use of a 
screen of prisoners: in I, v, 6 of a “‘sub- 
marine’ net: in I, vii, 3 of feminine sacri- 
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fices for ancient war effort; in III, ii, 3 of 
Hannibal's use of spies and fifth column- 
ists; in III, vii, 6 of poisoning the enemy’s 
water supply; in III, xiii, 8 of the use 
of carrier pigeons. 


III. The ‘“Debunking’’ of Nazi Racial 
Theory. 

Latin teachers will read Caesar on the 
mores of the Germans, B.G. VI, 21 ff.. 
and will supplement this material with 
certain passages from the Germania of 
Tacitus (simplified). These readings will 
serve as points of departure for a dis- 
cussion of pertinent modern problems. All 
good Nazis probably begin their discussion 
of racial theory with Tacitus, Germania 4: 
“Ipse eorum opinioni accedo, qui Ger- 
maniae populos nullis aliarum nationum 
conubiis infectos propriam et sinceram et 
tantum sui similem gentem extitisse arbi- 
trantur. Unde habitus quoque corporum, 
quamquam in 
idem omnibus: 
rutilae comae, 
ad impetum valida... 

IV. The Definition and Derivation of 
Words. 


Derivative study has long been consid- 
ered an important part of secondary school 


tanto hominum numero, 
oculi, 
magna corpora et tantum 


” 


truces et caerulei 


Latin. It is a simple matter to direct atten- 
tion to words commonly used in World 
War II. Since the educators insist upon 
spelling-lists of words such as glider, bom- 
bardier, etc., the Latin teacher can follow 
suit with derivative notebooks including 
such words as expendable, indoctrinate, 
dictator, fascist, totalitarian, aggressor, etc. 
Furthermore, if the student’s reading must 
be concerned primarily with war materials, 
the Latin student can collect and study 
words of Latin derivation appearing in 
such reading, and thereby acquire a better 
knowledge of their meaning. 


V. The Desirability or Necessity of a 
Universal Language. 


The role of Latin as a universal or 
international language is worthy of con- 
sideration. Albert Guérard’s excellent ar- 
ticle, ‘International Language and National 
Cultures’’” (The American Scholar, Vol. 
10, Spring, 1941, pp. 170 ff.), reviews 
the part that Latin has played in this con- 
nection: Latin as a universal language 
among scholars, p. 172: Dr. Zamenhof’s 
Esperanto, transparently Neo-Latin, p. 
179; Giuseppe Peano’s Latino, based on 
lists of words already international and 
overwhelmingly Latin in origin, p. 181: 
and the many advantages in favor of 
Latino, pp. 181-182. 

VI. Textbooks. 

In the matter of textbooks for this 
work the classicist has no more problems 


than have most secondary school teachers. 
A very popular type of book today is the 
anthology of democracy, e.g., Irwin 
Edman and Herbert W. Schneider, Foun- 
tainheads of Freedom, the Growth of the 
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Democratic Idea (Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1941), Norman Cousins, A Treasury of 
Democracy (Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1942), etc. Both of these books contain 
several appropriate passages from the liter- 
ature of Greece and Rome. Another type 
of took is Walter R. Agard’s What Demo- 
cracy Meant to the Greeks (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1942). There are 
many more that the classicist could use 
for his classes. Other material could be 
mimeographed with little difficulty — e.g., 
selections from Frontinus’ 
and Tacitus’ Germania; 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, etc., 
ment; lists of war terms, etc. 


Strategemata 
comments of 
on govern- 


The teacher of the classics in secondary 
schools, by recognizing at once the tem- 
porary shift in curriculum emphasis that 
is bound to come, and by making neces- 
sary changes, will perform a service to 
the classics and to education. A failure to 
consider the requests of policy-making 
educators at this time may endanger the 
status of the classics in secondary schools 
and may reduce them to a minor position 
from which they may not soon recover. 
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A WORLD WAR BOOK 


By MARIAN C. BUTLER 
Waco (Texas) High School 


N 1939-40 the second-year Latin class 

at Waco High School made a 

book’” comparing Caesar’s and Hit- 

ler’s conquests. In the spring of 1942 
the Caesar class made a book entitled 
“World War 58-52 B.C.—1939- ? 
A.D."" This book was a part of the ex- 
hibit at the Conference Course for Teach- 
ers at the University of Texas in the 
summer of 1942. It was made up of the 
following material: 


‘war 


1. Maps. 
a. The territory involved in Caesar's 
campaigns. 
b. The territory involved in war 
today. 


2. Caesar in the News. 

Clippings from current newspapers 
and magazines which mention 
Caesar. 

3. Refugees. 

a. Quotations from Caesar, B.G. I, 
5, 6 27. 

b. Poem, ‘‘A Helvetian Girl Speaks,” 
by Frances Angevine Gray (cf. 
THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, 
March, 1942, p. 54). 

c. Pictures of modern Spanish, 
French, and Belgian refugees, from 
Life. 

d. A clipping from Time-telling how 
the Greeks in the highlands of 
Macedonia rolled down boulders 
into the narrow bends to stop 
traffic along the only motor road 
to Bulgaria. 

4. Migration Then and Now. 
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a. Quotations from Caesar, B.G. I, 
2. 2. 

b. Clippings and pictures from the 
local paper and from Time de- 
scribing the migration of the 
Kozaks from Tomul to Kashmir, 
the mass migration of the 60,000 
aliens from the Pacific coast in- 
land, and of the Brongs in Africa 
from Vichy rule. 

Bridges in War. 

a. Quotations from Caesar, B.G. I, 
6.7, 43. 

b. Pictures of Caesar's bridge across 
the Rhine, of the Maas bridge 
dynamited by the Dutch, and of 
pontoon bridges in Belgium. 

Roads. 

a. Quotations from Caesar, B.G. I, 
6, 9. 

b. Newspaper pictures and articles 
about the Burma Road. 

c. Newspaper 
about the 
Alaska. 

d. Newspaper 


pictures and articles 
“Burma Road" to 


articles 
about the ‘“‘Burma Road”’ in the 
sky (transport 'planes). 

Hostages. 

a. Quotations from Caesar, B.G. I, 
9, 15, 31, etc. 

b. Clippings 


pictures and 


from the newspapers 
telling of the seizure and cruel 
treatment of hostages by the Nazis. 

The Fifth Column. 

a. Quotations from Caesar, B.G. I, 
1G: fF, 5; 4. 

b. Clippings from newspapers and 
magazines. 

“Divide and Conquer.” 

a. Quotations from Caesar, B.G. II, 
 F 

b. Extracts from a pamphlet put out 
by the Office of Facts and Figures: 
a speech by President Roosevelt on 
Nazi technique; a quotation from 
Churchill. 

Surprise Attacks. 

a. Quotations from Caesar, B.G. I, 
ee | ae 

b. Clippings from newspapers and 
magazines dealing with the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

Secret Weapons. 

a. Quotation from Caesar, B.G. I, 
25. 

b. Clippings bearing the following 
headings: ‘‘A New and Terrifying 
British Weapon; “New and 
Highly Secret Ammunition:” 
““Germany’s Secret Weapon, Propa- 
ganda;”’ ‘‘Midget Tanks, 'Chutists, 
Dropped.”’ 


Treatment of Conquered Peoples. 

a. Quotation from Caesar, B.G. I, 
28. 

b. Pictures of starving people in 
Poland and other occupied coun- 
tries. 

Supply Lines. 
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a. Quotations from Caesar, B.G. I, 


16; Il, 9. 


b. Maps and articles from Time, 
showing the present-day life lines 
in the Indian, Atlantic, and Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

Mistakes. 

a. Quotation from Caesar, B.G. I, 
Ze. 

b. Clipping, ‘“‘Japs Kill Own Men 
on Bataan.” 


Scorched Earth. 

a. Quotation from Caesar, B.G. I, 
D. 

b. Clippings showing parallels in 
China, Russia, and Burma, and 
forest fires in the United States. 

“They Still Do It.” 

a. Quotation from Caesar, B.G. I, 
14. 

b. Pictures of commandos with 
blacked faces. 

The White Cliffs. 

a. Quotations from Caesar, B.G. IV, 
a1. £3. 29. 

b. Pictures of the harbor of Bou- 
logne, the chalk cliffs near Dover, 
the landing of the Romans on the 
coast of Britain, the ruins of a 
Roman camp in Britain. 

c. Words of the song, ‘“The White 
Cliffs of Dover.”’ 


Ships. 

a. An illustrated article on Roman 
ships. 

b. Pictures of modern ships of all 
classes. 


At the Front. 

a. Pictures of Roman soldiers of dif- 
ferent kinds; of standards, armor, 
artillery, a besieged town, etc. 

b. Pictures of the American soldier 
and his equipment, from maga- 
zines. 

Mechanized Warfare. 

Pictures of a turris ambulatoria, of 
the Wooden Horse, of elephants 
carrying men, of a musculus, etc., 
and of modern tanks. 

““Over-all Command.” 


a. Quotation from Caesar, B.G. Il, 
4. 

b. Clippings and pictures from news- 
papers and magazines. 

22. Eagles. 

Pictures of Daedalus and Icarus, of 
an eagle, of the ‘“‘first aerial com- 
bats’ (of birds), and of modern 
"planes. 


COMPETITIONS OF THE 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
IN ROME 


The American Academy in Rome will 
this year conduct a competition for the 
award of two or three scholarships in 
classical studies with stipends totaling 
$2000. The jury, in its discretion will 
award either two scholarships of $1000 
each or one scholarship of $1000 and two 
scholarships of $500 each. These scholar- 
ships will be granted for advanced study 
and research at an American university 
during the academic year 1943-44. The 
competition is open to unmarried citizens 
of the United States under thirty-one years 
of age. Applications must be in by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943. 

In addition, the Academy will offer not 
more than five scholarships in classical 
studies, with stipends totaling $1500, for 
members of the senior classes in the 
Academy's contributing institutions who 
intend to do graduate work at an Ameri- 
can university during the academic year 
1943-44. 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New 
Tok, N. Y. 
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MARTIAL XII, 47 
There’s both a temper and graciousness, 
sweetness and sharpness about you. 
With you I cannot live, nor can I e’er live 
without you. 


—Jane Dettinger 
Officer Candidate, WAVES 
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This 


of ideas for classroom teachers. 


department is designed as a clearing-house 


Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


A WAR-TIME LATIN CLASS 


Miss Marjory Ronalds, of Niles Town- 
ship High School, Skokie, Illinois, writes: 

“Our second-year Latin class has de- 
veloped a novel idea for creating a war- 
time atmosphere in the classroom. A spirit 
of friendly competition has been aroused 
by dividing the class into military ranks 
according to grades received on tests. After 
the first general test the class was divided 
into several privates, corporals, and ser- 
geants, a smaller number of captains, six 
majors, six colonels, and one general. Pro- 
motions and demotions are made at the 
end of each two weeks’ period, on the 
basis of quick daily written drills. So far, 
our general has averaged nine out of a 
possible ten hundred-per-cent papers in a 
two week period, and has not been de- 
moted. A colonel, to keep his rank, may 
not have fewer than eight one-hundred- 
per-cent papers, a major seven, etc. 

“Our privates, corporals, and sergeants 
sit in the front rows, the captains back 
of them, then the majors, and finally the 
colonels and the general. The bother of 
rearranging a seating chart every two weeks 
is compensated for by the interest of the 
pupils in their promotions or demotions. 
It takes very little time to make the seat- 
ing changes. 

“When a daily drill is given, the teacher 
corrects the papers of the general and the 
colonels. It always happens that these 
students finish first. By the time these pa- 
pers are checked, the majors are putting 
their hands up to indicate that they have 
finished the drill. Each colonel (and also 
the general) then corrects the paper of the 
major who sits in front of him. By that 
time the captains have usually finished, 
and their papers are corrected by the ma- 
jors. The colonels and the general then 
start ‘research’ work on historical and cul- 
tural background material. Topics for 
such work are listed on the bulletin board. 
They are related to the class work. When 
a general or a colonel has completed work 
on a topic, it is organized and presented 
to the ‘army corps,’ who take notes on 
it for their own notebooks. Or, if the 
general and colonels prefer, they may study 
more grammar or translation. The majors 
also correct the papers of the two rows 
in front of the captains. If we see that 
the time is getting short, one major may 


help another with his corrections, and 
even a colonel may continue to correct 


papers. The whole drill and correcting 
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should take no more than fifteen minutes. 


“Drills are called maneuvers. If results 
are not good, a second drill on the topic 
is prepared by two of the colonels. If a 
third drill is necessary for the privates, 
two majors are given orders to plan ma- 
neuvers for the next day. While the second 
and third drills are being taken, the gen- 
eral, colonels, and majors do ‘research’ 
work. All drill papers are handed in, and 
I check them when I record the grades. 

“IT like the idea of having the pupils’ 
papers corrected in their presence, and their 
being told just after writing the drill what 
their mistakes are. 


“Discipline plays its part, too, in the 
ranking of our officers. A black mark for 
discipline cancels a hundred-per-cent made 
on a drill. 

“The chief purpose of the military 
- organization is to provide a means of 
pupil advancement, for each at his own 
level. At the end of the year the general, 
colonels, and majors will have done more 
intensive work on grammar, reading, and 
writing of Latin, as well as more ‘research’ 
work, while the privates will have covered 
the essentials of the Latin course.” 


GREEK GEOMETRY 
Mr. O. C. Crawford, of the Santa Bar- 
bara School, Carpinteria, 
writes: 


California, 


“Recently each member of our begin- 
ning Greek class memorized in Greek a 
proposition from Euclid, which he pre- 
sented at a general assembly of the school. 
The exhibition took the form of a class 
in geometry, with blackboard, diagrams, 
and teacher at his desk, and the class was 
conducted entirely in Greek. The program 
proved to be of great interest to the 
mathematics students and teachers in gen- 
eral, and to those who were doing geome- 
try in particular. It helped counteract the 
prevalent idea that Greek has no practi- 
cal value, or that it belongs only to the 
realm of belles lettres.’’ 

INTERVIEWS 

Miss Mildred Riley, of the Senior High 
School, Springfield, Missouri, writes: 

“When my beginning Latin class met 
for the first time this year, instead of mak- 
ing a little talk about the value of the 
study of Latin and how to get started 
right, I gave the students this assignment: 
‘Interview two of your friends who have 
studied Latin, preferably within the past 
five years. Ask them (1) in what two 
ways Latin has helped them and (2) what 
two suggestions they can make to help 
you with the study of Latin.’ I considered 
that the viewpoint of friends only a little 
older than the members of the class would 
mean more to them than what their par- 
ents or I could say, and I guessed that 
they would emphasize immediate values 
which would have more appeal than the 
deferred values which often seem more 
important ta us teachers. 


CLASSICAL 


“The following day, as the twenty-four 
pupils made their reports, I classified and 
tabulated them on the blackboard. The 
results were as follows: 

““(1) In what two ways has Latin 
helped you? 

In using English more correctly..13 

In understanding English words..10 


In studying other subjects 6 
In studying other languages 5 
In preparing for a profession... 4 


In understanding foreign words 
found in reading 3 
In spelling English words 3 
In learning how to study 2 
In understanding musical terms ] 
In pronouncing English words... 1 
(2) What two suggestions will help 
me with the study of Latin? 
Keep up with each day's work......26 
Learn each new vocabulary thor- 


oughly 15 
Learn new forms as they occur 3 
Be interested 2 
Connect what you learn with 

English meee ] 
Learn good study habits l 


“IT believe that the seriousness and effi- 
ciency which I have observed in my class 
during the first six weeks is due, at least 
in part, to this first day’s assignment.” 

v vw YY 

A JANUARY PROGRAM 
NOVEL PROGRAM for the Jan- 
uary meeting of the classical club 
may be an Epiphany or Twelfth 
Night 
medieval, and Renaissance cus- 
toms, with emphasis upon those of classi- 
cal origin. The date of the celebration 
should be the traditional one, January 6. 
The program may include the following 
features: 

1. Song, ‘““We Three Kings of Orient 
Are,” in Latin. (See THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK, 1941. p. 30. or 
American Classical League Service Bureau 
Mimeograph 103.) 

2. Dramatization of the story of the 





celebration, combining 


ancient, 


December, 


Three Wise Men; or a series of tableaux 
depicting the same story, accompanied by 
readings in Latin from the New Testa- 
ment in the Vulgate version (Matthew 
II, 1-12). 

3. Choosing the King of the Bean. It 
is possible that this medieval English and 
French custom may go back to the Roman 
custom of choosing the King of the 
Saturnalia by drawing lots with a bean. 
A large cake (or several small ones) con- 
taining one bean, one pea, and one clove 
is brought in. The person who finds the 
bean in his portion becomes King of the 
Bean, or Queen of the Bean, as the case 
may be. The person who finds the pea 


becomes the ‘“‘consort’’ of the one who 
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finds the bean; but if the two are of the 
same sex the holder of the bean chooses 
his partner from among the company. The 
person who finds the clove becomes the 
““Knave of the Bean.’ He immediately 
informs the company of what the King 
and Queen are doing, and keeps this up 
during the whole program, e.g., ‘The 
King is speaking,’ ““The Queen is smil- 
ing,’ etc. For amusement, the Knave may 
be required to make his remarks in Latin. 
The King is crowned, and he then puts a 
smaller crown upon his Queen. After 
drinking a toast in (fruit juice), 
the King is assisted upon a chair, from 
which position he marks the walls or 
rafters with crosses in white chalk, to avert 
evil spirits. 


“wine” 


Under 
the supervision of the King, the persons 
present all draw cards from a bag or box. 
Upon each card is sketched a caricature 
of a famous Roman or Greek or myth- 
ological character. For the rest of the eve- 
ning each person must represent the char- 
acter chosen, and must act accordingly. 


4. Drawing for ‘“‘characters.”’ 


““stunts,’” and feast- 
ing. The King and Queen may command 
any of their subjects to perform for the 


5. Games, songs, 


amusement of the company. 
Throughout the festivities, light should 
be furnished by candles. —L.B.L. 


vv © 
THE DAILY HEADLINE 


By EMORY E. COCHRAN 
Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE LATIN DEPARTMENT of 

the Fort Hamilton High School, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., is making a 

special effort this term to vitalize 
Latin study. Every school day there ap- 
pears in all Latin classrooms, on the bulle- 
tin board by the language office, and in 
the school library a Latin translation of a 
headline from a New York City evening 
newspaper, which usually appears in about 
the same form in the morning papers. This 
“living Latin’’ newspaper in miniature 
serves several purposes. It shows the pu- 
pils that Latin is not the ‘‘dead’’ language 
some suppose it to be, but is flexible 
enough to express concisely what is hap- 
pening from day to day. Brief explana- 
tory notes following the headline indicate 
the close relationship between Latin and 
many English words (as a rule one word 
a day is the basis for such consideration) . 
The bulletin encourages intellectual curio- 
sity by frequently furnishing students with 
a short list of English cognates which are 
not defined in the daily notes, but which 
the students are invited to explain. Re- 
lated words in French and Spanish are 
often listed on the bulletins, also. 

As a result of this new feature of the 
Latin department, students are finding that 
their English vocabulary is being increased. 
They have come to realize that a great 











number of military and aeronautical terms 
in English can be better understood if the 
reader has-a knowledge of Latin. Not 
only those in aeronautics classes and others 
bearing directly on the war, but those in 
other courses as well discover that they 
have a better grasp of subject matter be- 
cause of the bulletins. Such work in Latin 
may, therefore, be a direct contribution 
to our war ¢ffort. Also, students of French 
and Spanish are now better able to corre- 
late the Romance languages with the parent 
language, Latin. 

The interest in this daily bulletin in 
Latin has exceeded all our expectations. 
It is a common occurrence to see groups 
of students gathered around bulletin boards 
studying Latin headlines of the day. One 
day this week the copy for the library 
bulletin board was misplaced, and pupils 
complained bitterly to the librarian that 
yesterday's news item had not been re- 
placed by a new one! It is especially grati- 
fying that other departments have also 
evinced a lively interest in the bulletins, 
and that other high schools are imitating 
us. We intend to cooperate with teachers 
supplying them the 
Latin and Greek words from which most 


of aeronautics by 


of the modern English, French, Spanish 
and sometimes even German _ technical 
terms are derived. 
The following are typical of our bul- 
letins: 
Schola Superior Castelli Hamiltoniensis 
Acta Diurna in Hac Urbe Impressa 


Libellus I 
Eversoria Russica in Aciem Nazicam 
Incidunt 
“Red Tanks Cut into Nazi Line” 
Note: From caedo, caedere, cectdt, caesus, 
“cut,”’ we get incido, ‘‘cut into’ (both 
literally and figuratively). From the par- 
ticipial stem there are many derivatives, 
eg., “The surgeon made an inctston;’’ 
‘“‘a tumor was excised;"’ ‘‘we have precise 
rules for fire and air raid drills.’’ From 
the French we have taken over précis (a 
digest), which implies that something has 
been cut down, to make it concise. Since 
cutting may involve killing, taking one’s 
own life is suicide, and killing a human 
being is homicide. What, then, is fratri- 
cide? Why are certain teeth called incisors? 
What are germicides and insecticides? 
Libellus II 
Acies Russica in Omnibus Partibus Firma 
Manet 
“Russian Line Remains Firm at All 
Points”’ 
Note: Acies, ‘‘line’’ or ‘‘battle line,’’ is 
““sharp.’’ The line was felt 
as being comparable to the edge of a sword. 


related to acer, 


Acumen is sharpness of mind: an acute 
pain is sharp: an acid is sharp to the taste. 
The Latin word for 


“‘needle’” is acus. 


“You hit the nail on the head”’ is “Rem 
acu tetigisti,”’ literally ‘““You touched the 
matter with a needle.’’ English derivatives 
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from this root frequently contain the idea 
of bitterness as well as sharpness; cf. 
acerbity of temper, acrid smoke, acrimoni- 
ous language. 

Libellus II] 


Marini in Magnam Britanniam Egressi 


Sunt 
“The Marines Have Landed in Great 
Britain” 
Note: “To land” is egredtor, egredt, 


egressus sum. Related to it is gradus, 


gradus, m., ‘‘step, stage, grade.’ Look for 


derivatives containing grad- and gress-. 
The grades on your report card should 


indicate steps in the right direction. To 


thal hel bel hel al a a a i a i a i i 
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THE ST. LOUIS MEETING 
As in former years, the American 
Classical League will join with the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
and the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers in an early spring 
meeting. This year the meeting will be 
held in St. Louis, Mo., on March first. 
Further details, not available at present, 
will be published in the February issue of 


THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 
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graduate you must complete certain neces- 
sary steps. You should not digress from 
your goal (i.e., take steps away from it). 
Individuals who may try to harm you 
may be aggressive (disposed to attack, 
take steps against you). Gradually (step 
by step) you will see that you are making 
forward). In no case 


progress (steps 


should you retrogress (take steps back- 
Explain: “The door 
(Cf. Spanish grada, 
French gradué, ‘‘graduated, pro- 


ward, deteriorate). 
is a means of egress.”’ 
“step; 
gressive;’’ Spanish gradual and French 
graduel, which both mean ‘‘gradual.’’) 
Libellus IV 
Urbs Diem sine Carne Paene Unice 
Celebrat 

“Meatless Day Finds City Almost Alone’ 

Note: “‘Meat’’ is caro, carnis, f., often, 
translated “‘flesh.’’ Carnivorous animals eat 
meat, and the zoological order of such 
meat-eating mammals is known as Carni- 
vora. Carnal is often used as the opposite 
of “‘spiritual.’’ In the carnival season many 
people prepare for a meatless interval. Lord 
Byron thought that the word carnival 
meant “‘farewell to meat’’ (i.e., until Lent 
was over), and that it came from carni 
(to meat) and vale (farewell). This 
tempting etymology, however, is not ac- 
cepted by modern scholars (e.g., the edi- 
tors of the Oxford dictionary), who be- 
lieve that it comes rather from carnem 
levare, “‘to put away meat.’’ Cf. Spanish 
““meat,’” especially in the phrase 
chile con carne. French charnel and Spanish 


carne, 
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carnal both mean ‘“‘carnal,’’ “‘sensual.”’ 
Libellus V 


Aeroplana Bombitatoria Sociorum Acies 


Hostium in Aegypto Perfrangunt 
‘Allied Bombers Crack Enemy Lines in 
Egypt” 

Note: “‘Ally’’ is socitus, soci, m. Eng- 
lish derivatives of this word carry the 
idea of “companion,” ‘‘companionship,” 
or ‘‘associate."’ The progress of society (cf. 
Latin soctetas) is an evolution. War tends 
to make men of different classes of society 
more sociable. Many communities arrange 
social gatherings for the men in the armed 
forces. They meet socially. Socialism is a 
type of collectivism. Define and explain 
the origin of the words sociology and 
dissociate. Note the French société and the 
Spanish sociedad, ‘‘soctety.’’ French, Span- 
ish, and English all spell social in exactly 
the same way, but they pronounce it dif- 

ferently. 
Libellus VI 
Romani Confitentur Detrimenta Axi in 
Aegypto Illata Gravia Esse 
“Rome Admits Axis Losses in Egypt Are 
Severe” 
Note: 


meanings of gravis. From the literal mean- 


““Severe’’ is one of the many 


ing of “heavy” or “‘weighty’’ come the 


derived meanings of ‘“‘important’’ and 


“serious or “‘troublesome’”’ (e.g., as 
“weighing one down’’). In time of war 
we all have grave responsibilities. The 
gravity of the situation in the Pacific is 
not to be minimized. Query: What is the 
law of gravitation? French, Spanish, and 
English all have the same spelling of 
grave, but the pronounciation varies in the 
different languages. Cf. also French gravité 
and Spanish gravedad, ‘‘gravity.”’ In 
French aeronautical terminology, ‘‘moment 
of gravitational force’’ is moment de la 
gravité or moment de la pesanteur. 


Libellus VII 
Germani Victi in Regione Caucasia Se 
Recipiunt 
“German Retreat Follows Defeat in 
Caucasus Zone’’ 

Note: “‘Conquer”’ is vinco, vincere. vici. 
victus. Cf. Caesar’s famous message, ‘‘Veni, 
vidi, vici'’— ‘I came, I saw, I con- 
quered."’ We are convinced (persuaded or 
““conquered’” by argument) that the Axis 
powers are not invincible. Many people in 
Europe have been evicted from their ter- 
ritory. Eventually they will join with the 
victorious Allies. Query: What is a Pyrrhic 
victory? Cf. French victoire and Spanish 
victoria. Spanish preserves the original 
Latin noun meaning ‘“‘victory.’’ Note, too, 
French victorieux and Spanish victorioso, 
“victorious.” 

Libellus VIII 
Dewey, Gubernator Designatus, Postulat 

Ut Aemulatio inter Factiones Finiatur 
“Dewey, Governor-Elect, Calls for End 

of Party Rivalries’ 

Note: “‘Elect’’ here is designatus, liter- 
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ally ‘“‘marked out’’ or ‘“‘designated.”’ Cf. 
Latin signum, ‘“‘mark’’ or “‘sign.’’ Latin 
insignis is literally ‘‘distinguished by a 
mark.’’ Many students are now learning 
to recognize military insignia. Formerly an 
ensign carried the distinguishing colors of 
his organization. Christmas packages are 
now being consigned to our soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines (i.e., “marked with name 
and address; Latin consignare is ‘‘to fur- 
nish with a seal."’) Cf. signet as used in 
the expression “‘a signet ring.’’ Explain 
countersign, signature, signatory. Cf. 
French signe and Spanish signo, senha, 
senal, “‘sign’’ or ‘‘signal.’’ In military lan- 
guage in French, “‘signal shot’ is coup de 
feu signal; in military Spanish it is tiro 
de senales. The German equivalent is 
Signalschuss. 


Libellus LX 


Jacobus Harding Nuntiat 


Nullam Esse 
Inopiam Carbonis 
Fossilis in Statibus Unitis 
“James Harding Reports No Coal 
Shortage in the United States”’ 

Note: “‘Coal”’ is carbo fossilis, literally 
“dug out’ or ‘“‘fossil coal.’’ Coal is 
blackish mineral or carbonized vegetable 
matter found in seams or strata below the 
earth’s surface. The age in which these 
strata were deposited is known as the car- 
boniferous (coal producing) age. Cf. also 
carbonaceous’ (like coal or carbon), 
sodium bicarbonate, carbonic acid, car- 
burize (to combine or impregnate with 
carbon), (Char- 
coal Burners) was the Italian name of a 
secret Neapolitan society. Cf. French char- 
bon de terre and Spanish carb6én de piedra, 
“coal.’" In modern military language a car- 
bonic or carbonite bomb is in French 
bombe-carbonite, in Spanish bomba de 
carbonita, and in German Karbonitbombe. 


carburetor. Carbonari 


= * * 


On our bulletin board we also have. 


lists in English, Latin, French, and Span- 
ish of the various kinds of scrap material 
needed just now: in Latin they are claves, 
gummis, memoracla (phonograph re- 
cords), cannabis, horologia, circult, soleae 
ferratae, crepundia. 


vw ww 
FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY 


R. SHERO 
Swarthmore College 


AMOR PERPETUUS” (xii, 248) 


Translated by L. 


What change in you could I observe, my 
dear, 
When you and I the whole time are so 
near? 
Those charms of yesterday still charm 
today— 
How could they fail to charm tomorrow, 
pray? 
—Sirato 
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LYDIA 


By BEULAH MAY 


Santa Ana, California 


Enrique has called his first-born Lydia, 
An old Spanish name — 


When Caesar came to Iberia 

He brought with him a courtesan from 
Greece, 

Blue-eyed, young, and depraved, 

Called Lydia. 

When she strolled among the tents 

Black-browed Spaniards drew in_ their 
breath 

At her blond loveliness. 

Whether it was her custom of drinking 
too much wine 

Or dancing under the moon one evening 

When the fog came in from the marsh, 

Lydia grew ill of a fever. 

When Caesar, with unwonted tenderness, 

Took her in his arms 

She cried like a child 

And babbled in delirium of Greek ships, 

Jove's birds flying to take her home. 

“Wings, white wings!”’ 

Her eyes flew open and she died. 

They buried her, lonely in a strange land, 

And marched on. 

But the place was long known as Lydia's 
Couch, 

And natives, te give themselves luck, 
Caesar’s Luck, 

Oft called their children Lydia. 

So the lovely Grecian name 

Lingered in the Spanish tongue. 


Now Mexican Enrique cradles his girl, 
And hopes that she will have blue eyes. 
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THE ROMAN WOMAN IN 
POLITICS 


By SISTER FRANCIS JOSEPH, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 
RECENT newspaper comment that 

‘American women are the most 
respected, protected, and untram- 

meled by law and custom of 

any women on earth’ would undoubtedly 
lay flattering unction to the soul of the 
modern feminist. Probably, however, she 
is unaware of the fact that many twentieth 
century tendencies toward political inter- 
est and independence on the part of wo- 
man are only as modern as ancient Rome. 
The struggle of woman for recognition 
in the affairs of the state is an old one. 
We find traces of it as far back as 195 
B. C. in Rome, when history records a 
marked change in the status of the Roman 
woman. This change seems to have begun 
with the household, in matters of dress 
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and expense, and later to have affected the 
life and bearing of women in society and 
politics. 

In the long and unceasing wars of the 
second century B. C., it was inevitable 
that, as the male population diminished, 
the importance of women should have in 
creased. This fact, together with the influx 
of Greek culture, encouraged Roman ladies 
to seek to cast off the ‘‘fetters of nature 
and custom” and follow male pursuits. 
With the loosening of the marriage bond 
and a degree of economic independence, 
women became active, too, in public af- 
fairs. There could be, of course, no ques- 
tion of direct suffrage for women in a 
nation which was not organized on a dem- 
ocratic basis, even in regard to male suf- 
frage. Latin literature records, however, 
authentic instances of concerted effort on 
the part of the Roman women to obtain 
political recognition. 

After the Roman defeat at Cannae, the 
Senate left no means untried to save the 
state, and by law and exhortation en- 
deavored to secure cooperation for the de 
feat of Hannibal. One of the laws enacted, 
the Oppian, aimed at lessening the expen- 
diture of the Roman matron for luxury, 
especially for jewelry, fine apparel, and 
gilded carriages. After the Punic Wars, 
this law was allowed to remain on the 
statute books, and the Roman women, 
failing to arouse the interest of the Senate 
for its repeal, took action themselves. 
They succeeded in persuading the tribunes 
to propose the abrogation of the law: 
moreover, they themselves took drastic 
action to insure its amendment. Besides in- 
fluencing their husbands and the men of 
their families, they besieged the doors of 
the tribunate and refused to depart until 
Naturally, 
their methods aroused hostility. Cato, the 
consul, and an advocate of the old school 
of women kept securely 
testate,”’ 


their demands were granted. 


“in patria po- 
was particularly opposed to the 
repeal of the law. Lucius Valerius was 
the vindicator of the women. He claimed 
that he had little fear that the women 
might ultimately gain ‘the magistracies, 
priesthoods, triumphs, and insignia of 
office,”’ but that the insignia of fine apparel 
were their due. In the speech of Lucius 
Valerius we may see one of the very earliest 
utterances in favor of ‘“‘woman’s rights.” 
“Vos in manu et tutela,”’ he said, ‘‘non in 
servitio debetis habere eas et malle patres 
« « Qo 
plus potestis, eo moderatius imperio uti 
debetis. — You ought to keep them under 
your power and guardianship, but not in 
servitude, and you ought to prefer to be 
called fathers or husbands rather than mas- 
ters . . . The more power you have, the 


vos aut viros quam dominos dici . 


more moderation ought you to employ in 
(Livy, xxxiv, 7-13.) 
Another instance of this tendency to 
political activity of the women of the late 
Republic may be cited. During the Second 


the use of it.”’ 








Triumvirate, the state was hard pressed 
for funds. An edict was published requir- 
ing fourteen hundred of the richest women 
to make an evaluation of their property 
and to contribute a specified portion to 
the government. This measure met with a 
bitter protest, and the women concerned 
appealed to the sister of Octavianus and to 
the mother and the wife of Antony. Not 
obtaining the generous approval of these 
women, they forced their way to the 
tribunal of the triumvirs and_ protested 
vigorously through their leader, Hortensia, 
the daughter of the great orator Hortensius. 

“Let war with the Gauls or the Par- 
thians come,”’ she said, ‘“‘and we shall not 
be inferior to our mothers in zeal for 
the common safety; but for civil wars 
may we never contribute, nor even assist 
you against one another.’ It was Hor- 
tensia who enunciated on this occasion, 
perhaps for the first time in history, the 
principle of no taxation without repre- 
sentation. ‘“‘Why should we pay taxes,”’ 
she asked, 
honors, the commands, the statecraft, for 


‘““when we have no part in the 


which you contend against one another 
with such harmful results?’’ Appian in- 
forms us that when Hortensia had thus 
spoken the triumvirs Were angry that 
women should dare to hold a public meet- 
ing when men were silent, and they or- 
dered the lictors to drive them away from 
the tribunal. But the women refused to 
disperse until the triumvirs promised to 
consider the matter the next day. The or- 
ganized opposition of these ladies of Rome 
finally defeated the measure. The action 
and eloquence of Hortensia are spoken of 
with admiration by Valerius Maximus 
(viii, 3, 3) and Quintilian (i, 1, 6). 

There is evidence in Livy and in Plu- 
tarch that women collectively had accom- 
plished other things before this time. It 
is difficult, however, to determine from 
these accounts to what extent they were 
acting on their own initiative. 

Political interest has also been revealed 
by the excavations of Pompeii, where 
signatures of women to the electoral 
recommendations have been found on the 
walls of the city. An inscription found at 
Lanuvium shows the existence of a ‘‘curia 
mulierum,’’ a woman's debating club. The 
social and political ambition of the ‘‘new”’ 
woman also furnished material for the 
Satirists, as is evident from Juvenal, who 
says that the Roman ladies drew up briefs 
by themselves and were ready to cite prin- 
ciples and authorities to Celsus. 

The fate of the Roman world was 
often decided by women, although in all 
cases this influence was indirectly exercised. 
Caligula called Livia, the wife of Augustus, 
‘“‘a Ulysses in female garb,’’ and it is said 
that Augustus never had any serious dis- 
course with her that he did not insert 
in his journal. 


Cicero tells of an interview which he 
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had at Antium with Brutus and Cassius. 
There were present at the interview three 
women who took active part in the dis- 
cussion: Servilia, mother of Brutus; Por- 
tia, wife of Brutus and daughter of Cato; 
and Tertullia, wife of Cassius and sister 
of Brutus. The views of these women 
were not without effect: and so confident 
was Servilia of her power that she ar- 
ranged to have the clause regarding the 
grain commission expunged from one of 
the decrees of the Senate. It is impossible 
to decide whether Servilia’s influence was 
due to education, personality, or ambition, 
but at any rate it indicates the influence 
possible to a woman in important circles, 


TAT Aa ee hh 
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FROM A TOMBSTONE 


Contributed by ROBERT W. MEADER 


Cooperstown, New York 
Note: The following, the epitaph of an un- 
baptized infant, is to be found in the Anglican 
churchyard in Cooperstown. 
Mortua heu nec tuta aqua nec nomine 
nota, 
Non habui nomen quod tibi, Christe, 
darem. 
In libro vitae tu me sine nomine scribe. 


In solo spes est nomine nostra tuo. 
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as well as a growing tendency on her part 
to concern herself with interests outside 
the “‘spindle, distaff, and loom,”’ and this 
with a confidence born of some degree 
of independence. 

According to Tacitus, when some of 
the sterner moralists wished to exclude 
women from all participation in public 
affairs, the Senate, after a heated debate, 
decided by a large majority that the co- 
operation of women in questions of ad- 
ministration, far from being a menace, 
was so beneficial to the state that it should 
be continued. That husbands had long felt 
their influence is suggested by the famous 
dictum of old Cato that “‘Men usually 
command women; we command all men, 
and the women command us.’ There may 
have been more than a grain of truth 
in the remark. Because of the social organ- 
ization of the state, it was obviously 
impossible for a woman to rule directly, 
through the ballot or through tenure of 
office. In many cases, therefore, these agi- 
tators of a new order of things for women 
adopted the only course open to them for 
exercising political influence 





namely, to 
marry a political leader, and rule through 
him. The desire, the goal to be reached 
by the Roman lady of the late Republic 
and the early Empire was the same as that 
set for herself by the modern feminist — 
political power. The means was necessi- 
tated by the accidental conditions of ex- 
ternal organization. 
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A LATIN INSCRIPTION 
FROM NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AMERICA 


By H. C. MONTGOMERY 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


HE STUDY of epigraphy is an 

important and fascinating link 

in the almost infinitely long chain 

of classical investigation. The 
dating and reconstruction of inscriptions, 
their interpretation, and the valuable in- 
formation they lend us on ancient art, 
literature, history, and society are not only 
important but interesting in the manner 
of laboratory experiments. Naturally the 
subject is a closed one to the vast majority 
of the teachers of the classics. But not all 
Latin inscriptions were written in anti- 
quity nor within the realms of the ancient 
Roman empire (cf. Robert W. Meader, 
“American Sepulchral Latin,’”” THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK XIX, January, 
1942, pp. 37-38, and Professor Pharr’s 
“Toti Emul Esto,’’ THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK XIX, October, 1941, pp. 3 and 
9.) Within the boundaries of American 
cemeteries there are numerous epitaphs in 
Latin, fast becoming illegible if not al- 
ready obliterated, the preservation and 
translation of whose texts may be of more 
than passing interest. 

A few years ago Wabash College, of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. celebrated its 
hundredth commencement. This occasion, 
with the centennial of the founding which 
preceded it, stimulated college authorities 
to a closer search of men and matters 
connected with the earliest history of the 
believed that the 

president, Elihu 
had been buried 
eastern part of the 
United States. The grave and tombstone 
were found, however, in Crawfordsville, 
in the Oak Hill Cemetery. The inscription 
on the tombstone was in Latin, and the 


institution. It was 
remains of the first 
Whittlesey Baldwin, 
somewhere in the 


writer of this article. then a member of 
the Wabash faculty, was asked to prepare 
a text and translation, for the stone was 
already considerably weathered. With the 
aid of the slanting rays of the late after- 
noon sun, the original text was copied as 
follows: 

Reverendi Elihu Whittlesey Baldwin D.D. 
Wabashiensis Collegii Praesidis Primi 
Honorati et Prius 
Septimae Ecclesiae Presbyterianae 
Urbe Novi Eboraci 
Pastoris Primi Dilecti 
Dormit Subtus Pulvis 
Doctus Bona Indole Moribus Blandus 
Recte Tenax 
Orator Sapiens Honestus Non Paucis 


Praestans 
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Alumnus Yalensis in Sacris Andoveri 
Nutritus 
Theologus 
Veri Perspicax et Studiosus Sacro-sanctis 
Libris 
Optime Versatus 
Sincerus Catholicus Pacificus 
Ecclesiae et Rei Publicae 
Fidus 
Eisdem de Juvenes Praecipue Occidentales 
Erudiendo 
Occupatus et Devotus 
Impar Nunquam Sibi 
Natus Dec. 25, 1789 
Vixit 
Moriendum Solum Gaudens 
Spe Christiana Sublimi 
Oct. 15, 1840 
Terram Coelo Mutavit 
Amici et Comministri Chi Alphici 
Orbati non Obliti 
Hoc Marmor 
P. O'Hara Fecit— 
With some misgivings—for the orig- 
inal text in English might turn up some 
day— but with an attempt to capture the 
ecclesiastical flavor, the following transla- 
tion was composed and published in the 
Wabash College Bulletin for October, 
1940, p. 23 (Professor Clarence E. Forbes 
of the University of Nebraska gave valu- 
able suggestions in the preparation of the 
translation) : 


Erexere 


‘Beneath rests the dust of the Reverend 
Elihu Whittlesey Baldwin, D.D., the first 
honored president of Wabash College, and 
once the first beloved Pastor of the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 


“A scholar of excellent talents, charm- 
ing manners, firm in the right; an orator, 
wise, honorable, outstanding in not a few 
things; 

Alumnus of Yale, nurtured in Divine 
Service at Andover, as a Theologian a 
discerning student of the truth, exceedingly 
conversant with the Sacred Scriptures; 

“Sincere, broadminded, peace-loving, 
faithful to Church and State, he was 
engaged in, and devoted to, teaching these 
same virtues to western youth especially, 
never untrue to himself. 


“Born December, 25, 1789, he lived 
rejoicing with sublime Christian hope that 
one lives only to die. On October 15, 
1840, he left earth for heaven. His friends 
and fellow members of Chi Alpha, bereft 


but not forgetting, have erected this 
marble.”’ 


The misgivings were to some extent 
justified, for in February, 1941, a copy of 
the New York Observer of the year 1848 
was found among college records, which 
gave full details of the making of the stone 
with a translation as of the year 1848. 
The account in the Observer and the trans- 
lation as sent me by Mrs. Louis Bertram 
Hopkins, wife of Dr. L. B. Hopkins, 
president of Wabash College from 1926 
to 1939, are as follows: 
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“The Christian Community of New 
York and Brooklyn, will easily recol- 
lect the late Rev. Dr. Baldwin of New 
York and Brooklyn will easily recol- 
first president of the Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, after a bright but 
brief career of usefulness, he died there; 
and his humble grave, owing to the 
recency and the limited resources of the 
college, has remained without a stone or 
a monument, other than a mere tumulus 
raised over his remains eight years ago. 
His friends of the two cities, however, 
have resolved to repair that desolation. 
They have procured a handsome white slab 
of Italian Marble with an appropriate 
Latin Inscription, of My. O'Hara, Courts 
St., corner of Brooklyn 


where his friends may see it previously to 


Schermerhorn, 


its early departure, lest the navigation may 
be prevented by ice on the Erie Canal. 
(italics mine) 

“We are indebted to the kindness of 
Rev. Dr. Cox, who prepared the original, 
for the copy we insert. We give both the 
the original and the translation, though 
we advise our readers, and especially the 
friends of Dr. Baldwin, to see the stone 
itself, as the letters are all in capitals, and 
done with great neatness and taste by 
Mr. James Barr, who certainly excels in 
that important department of the fine arts: 

‘Beneath sleeps the dust 
of the 
Reverend Elihu Whittlesey Baldwin D.D. 
the honored first president of the Wabash 
College, and previously 
the beloved first pastor of the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church, in the 
city of New York, 
learned, of happy temperament, bland in 
manners, tenacious of right; 
as an orator, wise, honest, and excelling 
not a 
few; an alumnus of Yale, nourished in 
sacred studies at Andover, 
as a theologian 
perspicacious, and equally studious of 
the truth, 
in the books of inspiration deeply 
versed, 
sincere, catholic, pacific 
to the church and to the country 
faithful 
for these, in the education especially of our 
Western Youth 
occupied and devoted 
of distinguished self-consistency 
he lived; 
Born Dec. 25, 1789 
We must die! 
alone in the Christian hope sublime, 
rejoicing 
he exchanged earth for heaven 
October 15, 1840. 
His friends and fellow-ministers of the 
Chi Alpha Society 
feeling their bereavement, mindful also 
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of their duty 
erected this marble.” 

The earlier translation uses the terms 
bland, perspicactous, catholic, pacific which 
would scarcely be used today. Of interest 
also are the versions of vixtt moriendum 
solum gaudens spe christiana sublimi and 
impar nunguam sibi. In the non paucis 
praestans the reference is probably correctly 
applied to persons rather than to things. 

Such is the complete record of the find- 
ing, translating, and verification of a 
Latin inscription in America only about 
one hundred years old. Except for certain 
allusions in the record from the New York 
Observer it is, to be sure, of restricted 
interest, but of an absorbing interest to 
the few concerned. In times when many 
avenues of classical study are strictly 
blocked may we suggest a paraphrase to 
the familiar motto, ‘Si quaeris inscrip- 


tionem amoenam, circumspice!”’ 
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Note-—Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers Only books already published, and only 


books which have been sent in specifically for review 


are mentioned in this department 


What Democracy Meant to the Greeks. 
By Walter R. Agard. Chapel Hill: Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1942. 

$3.00. 


We all know that the Greeks gave us 


Po. su + 2768. 


the name for it. But what did “‘dem- 
ocracy’’ mean to the ancient Greeks? And 
what does it mean to us moderns? The 
author gives his answer to the second 
question in a thoughtfully written intro- 
ductory essay, in which he formulates ten 
partial definitions, each of which he briefly 
supports and illustrates. The author's an- 
swer to the first question is to be found 
in the body of the book, which consists 
of eighteen chapters and is divided into 
three parts, as follows: “‘Part I, Pioneers’’ 
(from Homer's lone democrat, Thersites, 
to Cleisthenes);: “Part II], Athens— 
Democracy and Empire’ (from Cleis- 
thenes to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War); “Part III, The Criticism and De- 
cline of Democracy’’ (from Spartan 
dominance immediately following the 
Peloponnesian War to Epictetus). In other 
words, the organization is chronological, 
and the locale is for the most part Athens. 
A concluding essay, entitled ‘Looking 
Forward,”’ is intended to dispel the mood 
of pessimism at which the reader is likely 
to have arrived after a survey of the evo- 
lution of Greek democracy and the realiza- 
tion that these splendid efforts were wasted 
in fratricidal and suicidal wars and that 
they were ultimately suppressed by auto- 
cratic military force. The author’s hope 








for the future is based largely upon the 
belief that the chief causes of the failure 
of the 
have been removed in modern times, but 
his final word is: ‘“There can be no perma- 
nent security for free peoples until they 


Greek experiment in democracy 


organize a Community of Nations wise 
enough, generous enough, and powerful 
enough to safeguard and foster their es- 
sential liberties.’ 

The author is well known as a lover 
of Greece and Greek democracy, but he 
does not condone its many faults, such as 
its narrow limits on citizenship and its un- 
imaginative foreign policy, most glaringly 
exhibited in the 
the Delian League. 

This book should reach a wide circle 
of general readers. It has a special mes- 


Athenian Empire, née 


sage for those of us whose privilege it is 
to try to interpret to students in school 
or college the cultural inheritance which 
comes to us from ancient Greece. To this 
reviewer, the opening and closing essays, 
Chapter 9 on ‘‘Politics and the Drama,”’ 
Chapter 10 on ‘Fate and Freedom,” 
Chapter 11 on “‘Intolerance,’’ Chapter 12 
on ‘The Evolution of a Hero” (The- 
seus), and Chapter 13 on ‘“‘Conservative 
Reactions’”’ proved especially helpful. 
—W.L.C. 


Mythology. By Edith Hamilton. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1942. Pp. xiv+ 
497. $3.50. 


It has been Miss Hamilton's purpose 
in this substantial volume to tell again 
the stories of Graeco-Roman mythology, 
and to a lesser extent 
mythology as well, in such a way as to 
appeal to the modern reader. In so doing 
she follows closely a variety of Greek and 
Latin sources, from the Homeric epics to 
the prose of the mythographers of the 
Christian era. Such a method, with its 
resultant unevenness of style and manner, 
is a little bewildering to the reader, in 
spite of the warning paragraph which pre- 
cedes each longer section. The abrupt tele- 
scoping of the styles of the Odyssey, Theo- 
critus, Lucian, and Miss Hamilton her- 
self, for instance, in the six-page account 
of Polyphemus, is not too successful. In 
general, the effect is somewhat childish. 
The too extended fusion of things Roman 
and things Greek is disconcerting also; 
and one questions particularly the use of 
the Roman form of a name in a purely 
Greek myth. The book is marred further 
by an apparent lack of familiarity with 
the work of such scholars as Farnell, 
Nilsson, and others on the origin and 
significance of the various Greek deities, 
and by a resultant tendency to bizarre 
speculation, especially in the Introduction, 
and in connection with Demeter, Perse- 
phone, Artemis, and Dionysus. Specific 
errors are abundant, also. Pygmalion’s be- 


those of Norse 


loved is called Galatea (p. 13), with no 


classical authority. We are told that ‘‘Janus’ 
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chief temple in Rome ran east and west”’ 
(o.. S1).. “Tie “impractical 
deities’ (p. 52). Dionysus was ‘‘the last 
god to enter Olympus’ (p. 64). Pandora 
(p. 88). Sisyphus 
140), and the 


Latin word for Persephone becomes ‘‘Pro- 


Muses are 


means ‘‘gift of all” 
becomes ‘“‘Sisiphus’’ (p. 
serpine’ (p. 57). On page 105 a verse 
quotation is confused. A few question- 
able generalizations sound like the work 
of college freshmen: “‘Castor and Pollux 
were always represented as riding splendid 
snow-white horses’’ (p. 47); once mor- 
“they 
(p. 41), etc. 
and of “‘corn’’ for 


tals were translated to Olympus, 
vanished from literature” 
The use of “‘Arcady,”’ 
“grain,’’ throughout, seems inexcusable in 
an American book. The illustrations are 
strikingly beautiful, although they bear a 
closer relationship to Fantasia than to any- 
thing Greek. The mistaken conception of 
the form of the Minotaur, on page 213, is 
especially incomprehensible. The classical 
scholar, as he reads this book, will knit 
his brows in a puzzled frown over the 
half-truths and _ distortions 
which are not quite right and yet not 
absolutely wrong. He will be pardoned 
if he recommends that the general reader 
who wants to learn something about classi- 
cal mythology had better stick to Fair- 
banks. —L.B.L. 


The Complete Roman Drama. Edited 
by George E. Duckworth. New York: 
Random House, 1942. Vol. I, pp. xlvi+ 
905: Vol. II, pp. 971. $6.00 


These two volumes, presenting all of the 
extant Roman drama in English transla- 
tion, will delight the general reader, the 
student of European drama, and the class- 
icist alike. The work is designed as a 
companion to The Complete Greek Drama 
of Oates and O'Neill. Translations, some 
in verse and some in prose, are by a variety 
of authors. including the editor himself. 
There is a “General Introduction’’ which 
is thoughtful and thought-provoking; and 
there is an introduction to each separate 
play. In all of these portions of the book 
there is emphasis upon the great influence 
of the plays on later European literature. 
Volume I contains seventeen of the come- 
dies of Plautus: Volume II, the remaining 
works of Plautus, all of Terence and 
Seneca, and, in an appendix, the late 
comedy Querolus, which has not appeared 
before in an English translation. Following 
each play comes a page or two of brief 
notes; and a glossary of proper names 
concludes the work. Although large and 
meaty, the two volumes are not unduly 
heavy. The work is unquestionably a 
“must” for all libraries; and no lover of 
the classics will want to be without it. 

vw wv Ww —L.B.L. 

Miss Helen L. Dean reports large begin- 
ning Latin classes in the Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Wash. In addition, 
the Board of Education has approved a 
war course entitled 


innumerable 


“Latin for Nurses.” 
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The Saint Louis University Classical 
Club, now in its fourteenth year, is com- 
posed of students of Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, Fontbonne College, Maryville Col- 
lege, and Webster College. The program 
for the current year includes papers on 
the general topic of ‘‘“The Classic Peoples 
in War and Victory,”’ and discussions on 
the topic of ‘‘Latin for Today and To- 
morrow.” Some of the individual subjects 
for discussion are most interesting; eg., 
(1) “It seems to me that the study of 
Greek and Latin should be scrapped for 
the duration;’’ (2) 
you;”’ 


“IT don’t agree with 
(3) “In these days a subject must 
justify itself; how does Latin fit in with 
the war effort?’’; (4) ‘‘I wonder whether 
you're not looking at the war effort in 
too narrow a way:;” (5) ‘“‘How can you 
build the world of tomorrow without an 
almost exclusive devotion to the practical 
studies?’’; (6) “‘How can we build for 
the world of tomorrow without a devo- 
tion to the humanities as subjects that de- 
velop ideas and vision and _ leadership?’’ 
The university is also continuing its fa- 
mous series of inductive lectures to gradu- 
ate study in classical languages. 

Mrs. B. S. Engle, of the Central High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska has called atten- 
tion to a recent performance of the Lysis- 
trata of Aristophanes by the Lowry Field 
Players, an organization of Negro soldiers 
stationed at Lowry Field, Colorado. All 
parts were taken by men. Performers wore 
red and blonde wigs, Greek costume, and 
“government issue’ shoes! The play was 
considerably ‘“‘modernized,’’ with original 
music by members of the Players, and 
modern dances. About two hundred per- 
sons took part in the finale. All proceeds 
of the play went to the Army Emergency 
Relief Fund. Sergeant Richard Paul 
Willett was the director. 

An adapted version of the Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes was presented recently with 
an all-girl cast at College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pa. Miss Agnes C. Loughlin was 
the director. 

From Miss Tulie Speight, of Takoma 
Park, Maryland, comes news that the 
State Board of Education of North Caro- 
lina has approved the introduction of 
Latin into the first grade in all schools of 
the state. As soon as plans are perfected, 
six-year-olds will begin work in the speak- 
ing. reading, and writing of Latin. 

The officers of the Classical Association 
of the Pacific States for the current year 
are: President, O. C. Crawford, of the 
Santa Barbara School, Carpinteria, Cali- 
fornia; Secretary, Fred L. Farley, College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, California; rep- 
resentative to the American Classical 
League, Mrs. Lily Hawkinson, Chaffey 
Union High School, Ontario, California. 
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American Classical 
League 
p Service Bureau 


‘DOROTHY “PARK LATTA, ‘Director 
sh 


N.B. Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps, 
money orders or checks (with a 5c bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League, In these times all of us are being asked to 
pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer pay- 
ment, please pay within 30 days. In complying with 
these requests you will help the League and _ its 
Service Bureau immeasurably. 

Please note that the new address of the 
Service Bureau is Vanderbilt University. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The American Classical League Service 
Bureau has for sale the following new 
mimeographed items: 


587. A Selected Bibliography in Deriva- 
tion and General Language for the 
Teacher and Student. By W. L. 
Carr. 10¢ 

588. Cicero Walks with Washington and 
Lincoln at Midnight. By students 
of a Cicero class, Sterling Town- 
ship High School, Sterling, Ill. 
Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Joiner. A 
short play in English. 10¢ 


The following material is available 
from the Service Bureau. Please order by 
number and title. 

CAESAR 
Mimeographs 
39. How Can We Vary the Caesar 
Work So That It May Not Become 
Monotonous? 10¢ 


75. Characteristics of Caesar As Seen in 
His Commentaries. 10¢ 

79. Articles Dealing with Caesar: a 
Short Bibliography. 10¢ 


100. A Debate: “Resolved, That Caesar's 
Methods Were Justified by His UI- 


timate Aims.”” 10¢ 


102. Suggestions for a Caesar Model 
Exhibit. 10¢ 

132. Caesar’s Rules of Strategy. 5¢ 

141. Illustrations of the Problem Method 
for Review Work in a Caesar Class. 
10¢ 

176. Characteristics of the Gauls. 10¢ 

217. Advice to an Inexperienced Teacher 
of Caesar. 10¢ 

227. Practical Suggestions for the Caesar 
Teacher. 10¢ 

229. Fifteen Anecdotes 
10¢ 

395. A List of Pictures for the Teacher 
of Caesar and Cicero. 10¢ 

408. Comprehension in the Translation 
of Caesar. 5¢ 

461. Radio Broadcast of Caesar’s Battle 
against the Nervii. 10¢ 

467. A Completion Test on the Content 


about Caesar. 
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of Class Reading of Caesar, Book 
I. 5¢ 

468. Special Topics for the Caesar Class, 
Based on T. Rice Holmes’ Caesar’s 
Conquest of Gaul. 10¢ 

500. Suggestions for a Latin Program for 


the Ides of March. 5¢ 
A Suggestion for Anticipating Cae- 
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sar. To be presented to pupils of 
the eighth and ninth grades. 10¢ 
543. Who's Who in the Gallic War. 10¢ 
556. The English Pronunciation of Latin 
Proper Names 
War. 10¢ 
A List of Sixteen Successful Proj- 
ects for the Caesar Class. 5¢ 
562. Questions Designed to Test the Pu- 
pil’s Knowledge of the Background 
Gallic War. 10¢ 
Raising Caesar from the Dead. 10¢ 
An Adventure in Caesar. A device 
for the Caesar class. 5¢ 
573. The Social Studies Content of Cae- 
sar’s Gallic War. 10¢ 


Supplements 
Stories about Caesar. Translations 


in Caesar's Gallic 
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of Caesar's 
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taken from classical authors. 10¢ 
17. Sight Passages from Caesar. 10¢ 
18. More Sight Passages from Caesar. 
10¢ 
32. A New Caesar May Be Born unto 
Them. Suetonius as a basis for 
visualizing the man Caesar. 10¢ 
33. Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10¢ 


PAMPHLET 

The High School’s Obligation to Dem- 
ocracy. A report of a joint committee of 
the regional classical associations which 
every Latin teacher should read and place 
in the hands of a local school administra- 
tor. Price, 10¢. 

PATRIOTIC MATERIAL IN MIMEOGRAPH 

AND PRINTED FORM 

A. The War and the Curriculum. An 
interesting and helpful outline of material 
for classroom work on the possibilities of 
the study of Latin in the light of the war 
emergency. By a committee of New York 
City teachers. Price, 15¢. 

B. Radio or Assembly Programs. 
These fifteen minute programs were given 
over WNYC in New York City by dif- 
ferent high schools under the auspices of 
the New York Classical Club. The patri- 
otic theme of these programs was ‘‘Latin 
for America.” 

1. March of the Caesars. Caesar's cam- 
Ppaigns compared with those of Hitler in 
“The March of Time’’ style. 15¢ 

2. A Radio Program. The derivation 
of significant words now in use, an ap- 
propriate selection from Vergil, the an- 
cient basis of wedding customs, and Latin 
songs. 10¢ 

3. Death of a Democracy. An excellent 
dramatic play on the conspiracy of Cati- 
line with its lesson for our times. 15¢ 
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4. A Radio Program. An excellent 
comparison of President Roosevelt's ora- 
tory today with Cicero’s Philippics against 
tyranny. 10¢ 

5. Patriotism in the Roman Republic. 
To the tales of Roman citizens and heroes 
are added Latin songs, and a short his- 
tory of the Roman Republic to which we 
owe so much. 15¢ 

6. A Radio Program. In addition to 
the derivation of words in the news are 
Latin songs and an amusing skit based 
un the story of Dido and Aeneas. 10¢ 

7. Blackout in Hades. A humorous 
play which gives an account of the war 
between the Axis leaders and Pluto for 
control of the unierworld. 15¢ 
154. President 


convening Congress on 


Wilson’s Proclamation 
April 2, 
1917. A striking poster, 8” x 13”, 
printed in red and black, to show 
the importance of the words of 
Latin derivation. 5¢ 
Pamphlet 6. The Study of Latin and 
Greek and the Democracy. 
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RECORDS 

Recordings of the above radio programs 
with an additionz] one, a play, ‘“‘Who 
Killed Caesar,’’ can be secured through the 
Service Bureau. Each of the eight pro- 
grams, given by high school pupils, is 
recorded on two disks. Number four has 
in addition a short play on derivation, 
“Cabbages and Kings.’’ The records must 
be played on a modern radio-phonograph, 
electric record player, phono-amplifier sys- 
tem, or any reproducer using radio tubes 
and a light pick-up. Recordings made by 
Mr. Morris Diamond. 


Please order by number. There are 
eight sets of two records each correspond- 
ing to the mimeographed programs with 
the addition of the set No. 8, “Who 
Killed Caesar.” 


Bond-Base records, $1.50 for the two 
records: one ‘‘shadowgraphed’’ 
with each record, or 


needle 


Steel-Base records, which sound clearer, 
$2.00 for the two records: one ‘‘shadow- 
graphed”’ needle with each record. 

Extra needles, 15¢ a dozen. 


POSTERS 
New posters (19” x 25”) 

Large wall posters created by the Ser- 
vice Bureau to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for display material. They are 
colorful and instructive, and are invalu- 
able for ‘“‘open house,’’ American Educa- 
tion Week, etc. 

8. The English Language Contains a 
Large Number of Actual Latin Words 
which have not changed since the time of 
the Romans. Two columns of words fol- 
low under this heading. Printed in red 
and blue. 


9. The Derivative Tree. A tree with 
English derivatives on its branches and 








the Latin word on the trunk is printed 
in black, brown, and green. 

10. Scientific 
pictures of a locomotive, radio, automo- 
bile, and telephone is provided with the 
Greek and Latin roots beneat?:. A_ list 
of other inventions is given also. Printed 
in red, black, and yellow. 

Posters Previously Published (19” x 25”) 

1. The Pledge to the Flag in Latin 
(17” x 23”). A translation of the offi- 
cial version. An attractive wall poster in 
red, white, and blue. The Pledge is print- 
ed in black 
Flag. 

2. Preamble to the Constitution. 
This striking poster illustrates the depen- 
dence of the English language on words 
of Latin origin. The words of Latin der- 
ivation are printed in red and the re- 
mainder in black. 

3. Skeleton Chart shows the value 
of Greek and Latin to an understanding 
of physiology. The title is ‘‘Latin and 
Greek Serve as a Key to the Names of 
the More than 200 Bones in Your Body.” 
In the center is a skeleton in black. Names 
of the principal bones are in red. 

4. Dictionary Chart. This 
printed in red, green, and black. It por- 


Inventions. Space for 


beneath a large American 


poster is 


trays, by a picture of an open dictionary, 
the percentages of English words of La- 
tin and Greek origin. 


5. Latin Is the Basis of Spanish, 


Italian, and French. Columns of words 
follow under this heading. Printed in red, 
green, and black. 

6. Legal Terms. Several legal terms 
and their English meanings are printed 
in red, black, and bright blue. 

7. Latin Phrases 
These phrases and their English transla- 
tions are printed in red, black, and bright 
blue. 


in Common Use. 


A NEW POSTER 

11. ‘‘Victory’’ Chart. A graphic poster 
giving the English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, Italian, Rumanian, German, 
Dutch, Polish derivations of the Latin 
word victoria. A drawing of a winged 
victory adds to the effectiveness of this 
poster. Printed in red, blue, and black. 

Price, any three posters, $1.00 —any 
two posters, 75¢—single posters, 40¢. 


THE 1943 LATIN CALENDAR 
The 1943 wall calendar is 16” x 22” 
in size, printed on ivory paper with a 
matching spiral binding. As in our pre- 
both the ancient and 
modern systems of numbering are used. 


vious calendars, 
Borders and Latin quotations are printed 
large, clear illustrations 


will make splendid additions to your pic- 


in color. The 


ture collection. The November page of 
the calendar is devoted to the Junior 
Classical League in honor of the sixth 


birthday of the organization. 
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Because of restrictions on paper and 
binding materials there will be only a lim- 
ited number of calendars available this year. 
It is advisable, therefore, that you place 
your order Price, 
$1.00. 

A limited number of the 1942 calen- 
dar is still available. The regular price 
of this is $1.00 but anyone ordering it 
together with the 1943 calendar ($1.00) 
may secure it for 35¢, while our supply 
lasts. 


as early as possible. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
317. Suggestions for a Valentine's Day 


Program. 5¢ 

422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 
10¢ 

501. A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 10¢ 


WASHINGTON’S AND LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAYS 

557. Suggestions for a Program on Feb- 
ruary 22. 10¢ 

A New Play. A student talks with Cicero, 
Washington, and Lincoln in a 
dream. 

588. Cicero Walks with Washington and 
Lincoln at Midnight. By students 
of a Cicero class, Sterling Town- 
ship High School, Sterling, Illinois. 

Miss Elizabeth 


Teacher, Joiner. 


10¢ 
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5804 Ellis Avenue 


THE UNIVERSITY OF | 
CHICAGO HOME 
STUDY DEPARTMENT 


Brings College and University Studies 


Courses in 
Greek and Latin for the Beginner, 


Professional Courses in Education, 


Business, and Divinity 


Continue Your Education at Home 


THE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 
The University of Chicago 


— 








The Advanced Student, the Teacher. | schools and colleges. Maps and pictures; 525 pages; 
price $3.00. 
Also 
General & Special College Courses i CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE NEW YORK 


















Chicago 








THE RELATION OF LATIN TO PRACTICAL 
LIFE — This book contains material for answering 
in a concrete and effective way the high school boy’s 
question, “What's the use of Latin?” Price $2.00, 
plus postage. Address the author, at Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF PLACES IN 
ITALY — A book containing about 575 passages 
| from Greek and Latin literature (with the transla- 
| tion) for the use of travellers in Italy. Because of 
its many interesting stories about Greek and Roman 
life, the volume will prove useful also in secondary 


TIMES — A compilation in the form of a Bulletin 
of 48 pages, printed in black with the allusions in red, 
| with 22 pictures, designed to show that an acquaint- 
ance with our classical inheritance from Greece and 
Rome illuminates lines in our newspapers of today 
which would otherwise be unintelligible. Price $1.00. 


FRANCES E. 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


SABIN 
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TO STRENGTHEN 


YOUR LATIN PROGRAM— 








Give your second-year students, now 


COMPREHENSION READINGS FOR 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 
by John Flagg Gummere 


Here is a carefully selected group of Latin 
readings, graded in difficulty and designed 
to build reading skills, which will perk up 
your second-semester Latin class (64 pp., 32¢). 


And for your own reference, be sure to get 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS 
by H.W. Johnston, Revised by Mary Johnston 
(432 pp., $2.50) 


LANGUAGE AND ITS GROWTH 
by H. F. Scott, W. L. Carr, G. T. Wilkinson 
(400 pp., $2.20) 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN 
by Dorrance S. White ($2.20) 











Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 











ULLMAN AND SMALLEY’S 


PROGRESS TESTS 
IN LATIN 


to accompany 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
First Book 


A superb new first-year Latin workbook containing standard 
type tests covering all the fundamentals of Latin teaching. 
Based on the original edition of the Ullman-Smalley 
Progress Tests, these retain all the elements that made the 
earlier book a standard favorite, and bring enrichments 
corresponding to the newer materials of the basal text, 
Ullman and Henry: Latin for Americans, First Book. 
The tests cover: COMPREHENSION * FORMS * VOCABULARY 
SYNTAX * PRONUNCIATION * SENTENCES * WorD STUDY 
DERIVATION * CIVILIZATION 


The new Ullman and Smalley may also 
be used with any of the modern first- 
year Latin texts with excellent results. 


$.68 (list price) 


MACMILLAN Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Metn enjoyable, profitable Latin Program — 





THE LIVING LANGUAGE, A Latin Book for Beginners 
By W. L. Carr and G. D. Hadzsits 


THE LIVING LANGUAGE, A Second Latin Book 
By W. L. Carr, G. D. Hadzsits, and H. E. Wedeck 


The oral-objective approach, scientifically controlled vocabulary, functional presentation 
and provision for mastery of grammar essentials, emphasis on development of reading 
ability, and rich cultural content are features of this series. 


THIRD YEAR LATIN By H. E. Wedeck 
LATIN POETRY By W. L. Carr and H. E. Wedeck 


Makes possible a choice of poetry or prose for the third year. 
To give practice in reading — 


CORNELIA* By Mima Maxey 
CAROLUS ET MARIA* By Marjorie J. Fay 

Interesting first-year readers, with carefully graded vocabulary. 
ACTA MUCIORUM* By Mima Maxey 

A second reader that makes the transition to Caesar easier. 


*In the HEATH-CHICAGO LATIN SERIES 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 











